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“The first wholly spontaneous, concerted 
expression of Eastern student opinion on 


American foreign relations since the stu- 
dent disarmament conference at Princeton 
and Vassar in the fall of 1921:” this is the 
proposal made by students of Goucher Col- 
lege in a letter announcing a student con- 
ference on “Youth and the Peace-Makers,” 
to be held in Baltimore on December sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth. 

“Are the student organizations of your 
college to be represented?” asks the letter, 
and continues: 


“We are of the opinion that gatherings 
of this character presage an articulate stu- 
dent idealism which should reach beyond 
the confines of the local campus, and en- 
rich the common life. 

“We hope you somewhat agree with us 
on the desirability of an intelligent inter- 
collegiate student opinion in matters of 
national and international moment. 

“In this eventuality, may we urge you to 
take full advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the calling of the intercollegiate 
conference at Goucher, by sending dele- 
gates. Majorie Riddle, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, is in charge of conference reser- 
vations. 

“Have you anything to contribute?” 

Delegates have already been appointed 
from 


To say that the K. K. K. is nothing more 
than the capitalization and exploitation of 
prejudice does not carry the problem more 
than one step backward. The problem then 
becomes “why the prejudice is,”—the ex- 
ploitation of which is always possible in 
American life. If it be true, and it is true, 
that American life is shot through with 
religious antipathies and racial antagon- 
isms and sectional prejudices, then it be- 
hooves us to seek to learn what are the 
conditions in American life out of which 
unmoral and unreasoning prejudices seem 
inevitably to develop. 

Usual explanations do not satisfy 

We are little helped by being told that 
the southern whites will not brook the rise 
of the Negro race to any real status, least 
of all, social status. We are little helped 
by the furtively imparted information that 
groups in Protestant Christendom are 
aflame with terror and with bitterness 
touching the possible dominance of the 
Roman Catholic Communion in America; 
nor is it expecially enlightening to be in- 
formed, with becoming frankness, that the 
Klan in its proscription against Jews is 
merely uttering the thing that is in the 
heart of multitudes touching Jews. 

The Klan is almost inevitably sequent 


Bryn Mawr Smith upon certain tendencies in American life, 
Harvard Vassar which would, on the morrow, give us some- 
Johns Hopkins Wells thing like, or even worse than, the Klan, 

Topics discussed will include, among | if the unwisdom of repression thereof 


should be seriously considered. For the 
Klan is nothing more than an aspect of 
almost ceaselessly recurrent symptoms of 
disorder in the polity of our commonwealth. 
Basic Causes 

The Klan could not have come into being, 
could not maintain itself for another hour, 
if for the last generation or two we had 
had in America anything which deserved 
the name “Education,” if there had not 
been and were not an utterly and hideously 
false view of religion, if there were not 
a tragically grotesque misunderstanding of 
the relation of Americans to America. 


Education has not helped 

As for education, we do not educate the 
educable; we purport to educate the un- 
educable. The memories of children are 
drilled and the minds of the adolescent and 
adult are left untrained and uninfluenced. 
If there were such a thing as education in 
America, the childishness, the grotesquery, 
(Continued on page 2) 


others, 

“Five years of Peace in Europ.” 

“What France’s policy in the Ruhr has 
meant.” 

“Why America should continue her iso- 
lation pelicy.” 

“Why do not American College students 
take more part in influencing National and 
International opinion and thought?” 

The reports of the conference will be 
brought before thinking students in col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try in the columns of THE NEW STU- 
DENT, and, depending on the interest 
shown by students, the daily press will be 
willing to give it publicity. 

But the main purpose will be to bring 
American students to an understanding of 
the problems of other youth, and, if pos- 
sible, to tie together the youngpr genera- 
tion in action. 

And the best of it is that it is spontane- 
ous, and not suggested by “the elders.” 
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‘Raps ‘Good Time’ 
Student’’ 


Item in the New York World, November 
17: “In an address to the Vassar Alumnae, 
Association, Miss Jean Hamilton, Dean of 
Women at the University of Michigan, 
said: 

“‘College life is interesting, and most 
students now have come for a good time 
and not to study.’” 


* * K * 


But would it be illegal to make studying 
itself more of a “good time”? In the dic- 
tionary there lingers a definition of study 
as “zeal, ardency,’”’ which usually are con- 
nected with a “good time”; alas, the defin- 
ition is marked “archaic.” Why not revive 
se 

* *e Ke K * 

To the student it now seems as if every- 

thing possible were done to make study un- 


natural. In his article for our forthcoming 


foo‘ball number, Coach Zuppke of Illinois 
gives this as one purpose of the sport: “Jo 
learn when to express oneself with mban- 
donment, and to get the habit of finishing 
after one has made the start.” This ap- 
peals to us. Could the same ever be said 
of study? 
x x Kk OK X 

“To express oneself with abandonment”: 
how is this possible, with the whole “course” 
marked out in advance, dealt out in daily 
assignments, taken from textbooks written 
by mediocre men who have none of the 
gallop of genius, summed up in written ex- 
aminations designed to catch again the 
Prof’s ideas? 


By the way, has anyone ever heard a 
Phi Beta Kappa address in a tempo of en- 
joyment, of dance, of abandonment? 


* OK Kk Ck OF 


“To finish after one has made the start’: 
what fun is there in that when every finish 
is cut off except the one determined in 
advance by the Professor? 


* ek RK Oe * 


In “outside activities”, it is possible to 
expand, to develop oneself, to work exuber- 
antly with others in co-operation, in team- 
work; to be loyal to the group. In tests 
and examinations, the greatest crime is to 
help another. You are obliged to sink into 
yourself, guard yourself. Small wonder 
that hours of talk and reams of literature 
fail to make “honor systems” attractive! 


xk OK OK OX 


Our poor teachers! Overwhelmed by the 
young armies in their classes, they have 
had to do their best with army methods: 
wholesale lecturing, quizzing, grading. 
They have half timidly tried the “discussion 
method” and found it impossible with the 
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large numbers; they have put 
jokes, they have sought high and low for 
interesting material. 


ee ee 


They have done everything but let them- 
selves go, and let the student go.. They 
have been afraid to try the paradox pro- 
posed, I believe, by Bernard Shaw: that 
the only way to teach a thing is not to tell 
it; to hide it, put obstacles around it, to 
vex and draw the student till—he has a 
good time finding it himself. 


How a little recklessness and trust re- 
pays itself! It appeals to us. If you want 
to know how it can work out, turn to page 
4, where we reprint an editorial from the 
Cornell Sun, dealing with the experience 


of one professor. 


The Cornell Sun, by the way, has been 
publishing far and away the most original, 
informing and sane editorials on campus 
wroblems of any college paper this fall. 


DP: HH: 


Here a Klux, There a Klux 
Everywhere a Ku Klux 


IS THE KLAN CAPTURING THE 
COLLEGE? 


a Klan 
It says; ‘At Harvard Univer- 


The Firey Cross, publication, 
hopes so. 
sity, not only a large percentage of the 
students are members of the Klan, but a 
majority of the faculty, it is understood, 
are members of the American organization. 
In many cases fear has held many students 
from expressing themselves in favor of the 
Klan. 


against certain school authorities here in 


‘Coercion’ is the charge placed 
regard to those students who fear to voice 
one sentiment in favor of the organization. 
However, some of the more bold are now 
Others are 
looking with longing eyes toward the Col- 


considering ‘taking a stand.’ 


leges where the true spirit of Americanism, 


is prevalent.” 

The University of Colorado would prob- 
ably not measure up to the Klan ideal. An 
“An 
tisement paid for by the Ku Klux Klan will 
be found in another part of the ‘Silver and 
Gold.’ The Klan evidently intends to ex- 
tend its influence to the University of Co- 
lorado in spite of the fact that Boulder is 
many miles away from race wars, religious 
disputes, and immigration troubles of the 
south and east. 

“The University is too inclusive to sup- 
port anti-Catholicism; too democratic to 
permit race hatred; too conservative to al- 
low the reins of government to pass to a 
group of hooded anarchists.” 


editorial from there states: adver- 


in their / nn a a 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
the banalities of those multitudes who wear 
their nightrobes out of doors in the mid- 
night hours, could not be. In what measure 
does American education attempt to root 
out the unreasoning mess out of which 
soul prejudices and antagonisms and anti- 
pathies grow? The Klan will thrive until 
American education is made over, until 
we substitute the education that is educa- 
tive and evocative for the system of educa- 
tion which does most to canonize the un- 
reasonableness of the instinctive, whether 
it express itself in the terms of prejudice 
or in the processes of mob movement. 
Proves failure of religion 

The Klan could not be if we had such a 
thing as religion in America. I conceive 
that the Klan is a surer proof of the failure 
of religion, even than was that almost 
unmiticable desolation known as the World 
War. That the cross should be reared over 
a field of men dedicating themselves to 
proscription against Negro, Catholic, Jew, 
is to lend not a little support to the affirma- 
tion that devil worship and religion are 
varying aspects of the same cult. What 
does religion mean if the teachers of Pro- 
testant Christendom are not at one in ris- 
ing against that foul profanation of the 
name of the Nazarene, which is inherent 
in raising the cross as a token of hatred 
and will to exterminate? 

False View of America 

The Klan could not be if we did not have, 
in part as a result of the influence of the 
late war, a false view of America and 
Americanism. England may belong to the 
English, France to the French (other than 
Poincare) Germany to the Germans (out- 
side of the Ruhr), but America belongs to 
no man or men. America is not the pos- 
session of any man or any racial group or 
sectarian company, nor is it the possession 
of all of us. Viewed’ geographically, 
America may be divided among its posses- 
sors. Viewed spiritually, as America must 
needs be viewed, the citizenship of America 
belongs to it, and not America to its peo- 
ple. The proscription of Klan against 
black men, or Christians of the Roman 
Communion, or Jews who are not Chris- 
tians and not black men, but white men of 
a faith and convenant which were the hack- 
ground of Jesus, is due in very large part 
to the possessive notion of the New Ameri- 
canism which would make of this country 
the possession of some instead of an ideal 
for all. 

T repeat, that the Klan may go as it has 
come; but. what are we going to do with 
the causes which so operate as to make 
some kind of Klan inevitable? America 
needs only three things.—the establishment 
of education that shall educate, the birth 
of, or rebirth of, a religion that shall move 
men to love fellowship rather than fellow- 
ship in the spirit of hatred and bigotry and 
passion, and, finally, a new understanding 
of the relation of Americans to America; 
an understanding which shall make of 
every proscription, whether it be against 
Catholic or Jew or Negro, a memory of 
things so inhuman, so ungodly, so anti- 
American, that they can never again be 
suffered to mar the beauty that may yet 
become the American Commonwealth. 


The Plot Thickens 


HAVE HUNGARIAN STUDENTS 
A “PROBLEM”? 


DR. DELISLE QUESTIONED 
By DONALD GRANT 
Field Representative European 
Student Relicf 


I have just read the letter by “Dr. 
Arthur L. Delisle, English Author and 
Translator, living in Budapest” with the 
title: “The Students’ Problem in Hungary.” 
With the picture of need which Dr. De- 
Lisle gives in some of his paragraphs, I 
agree; but I want at once to state that 
either Dr. DeLisle is very ignorant of the 
students’ problem in Hungary, or he is 
guilty of a direct 
facts. 

In his letter in THE NEW STUDENT, 
October 6th, Dr. DeLisle says: “I fear that 
many good people in America are under 
the impression that the German and Aus- 
trian Students’ Fund is for the benefit of 
Hungarian students too. 


misrepresentation of 


That is a great 
Not a cent from that fund has 
If Dr. De- 
Lisle is not ignorant of the students’ prob- 
lem in Hungary, he must be aware that the 
European Student Relief has had a direct 
representative in Hungary, with an office 


mistake. 


found its way to Hungary.” 


and staff, and considerable funds contri- 
buted by students all over the world, in- 
cluding American students, with the sole 
purpose of giving direct help to Hunga- 
rian students, and of developing Self-Help 
schemes among them. In the period from 
the fall of 1920 until March 1923 the Euro: 
pean Student Relief contributed and admin- 
istered, in various ways for the relief of 
students in Hungary alone the sum of 
272,334.Swiss Francs—or ahout $54,462. 
In all this work the leading students’ so- 
cietics in Hungary co-operated, and today 
the development of Self-Help, largely due 
{o the initiative and financial support of 
the European Student Relief. has gone so 
far that it is no longer necessary to main- 
{ain a direct representative in Hungary, 
although the contact is still maintained hy 
(Dr. De- 
Lisle in his letter of course mentions the 
Fund.” 


I can think of no student relief fund to 


means of a traveling secretary. 


“German and Austrian Students’ 


which he can refer other than the “Euro- 
pean Student Relief,” although the title 
which he uses is vague and inaccurate.) 
On the other hand, if Dr. DeLisle is not 
ignorant, this statement of his which I 
quoted earlier in my letter, is obviously a 
direct misrepresentation of facts. I think 
for the sake of your many readers who 
are so well disposed internationally, you 
should publish this comment upon Dr, 


f DeLisle’s remarks. 


Warning to Athletes 


BEWARE THE JABBERWOCK, MY 
SON, AND SHUN ANYTHING THAT 
LOOKS LIKE—WELL HERE IT IS HOT 
AND FOAMING FROM THE MINNE- 
SOTA DAILY: 


“KE. C. Gerber, star Wisconsin tackle, has 
been declared ineligible. 

“His crime, a heinous one, as crimes go, 
even in the world of athletics, was ‘using 
his knowledge of athletics for financial 
gain.’ His means of obtaining this money 
wus by teaching swimming at the LaCross, 
Wisconsin, Y. M. C. A. 

“Kor such a perversion of purpose, 2 
man, of course, should not only be barred 
from playing football. Nay—he deserves 
far worse punishment. He deserves dis- 
missal from school, the scorn of his friends, 
the abuse of his enemies, yea, he should 
even be quartered and hung, burned in oil, 
or shot by a firing squad. 

“Is Gerber’s offense not a terrible one? 
Did he not teach swimming and _ thus, 
through the fact that he was helping to 
save lives, corrupt athletics? 

Just Suppose Now! 

“If he had been an orator on his school 
debating team, he would not have been 
barred from competition had he given poli- 
tical speeches for pay. 

“If he had been a journalist he would not 
have been kept off the college paper or 
magazine because he reported for money 
during the summer. 

“If he had been an actor, he would not 
have been excluded from a campus drama- 
tic performance because he played in a 
stock company during the holidays. 

So Beware! 

“For these reasons, and, futhermore, not 
because he received money for competition 
in football, or basketball, but because he 
taught swimming, Gerber of Wisconsin is 
barred from Big Ten play. 

“Let Minnesota men take heed; let them 
be warned. Let them hide well their past. 
Who knows who may be disqualified, or 
when, or for what? 

“Perhaps ‘Marty’ will be disqualified 
next because he won a $1 prize when he 
was in the sixth grade and won the 100 
yard dash. 

“Possibly Abramson, while in pri- 
mary school, threw a basebal] farther than 
his competitors and won a 50 cent prize. 
If so, he may be in danger of being dis- 
qualified. 

“Perhaps at some Sunday school picnic 
Graham guessed the right number and won 
a pocket knife in a contest, and then sold 
the knife. Now, if this is proved, he may 
be declared ineligible—because he is call- 
ing signals now and, as that is part of 
athletic ability, he once indirectly received 
money for athletic competition. 

“Or possibly one of the Minnesota men 
once played on any army football team. 
If so, he is, of course, ineligible, for did he 
not receive the magnificent sum of $30 
monthly for his ‘athletic ability ?’ 

And the Lesson of This Is: 
, “Yea, let us purge Big Ten athletics. 
Swimming should not be tolerated, let alone 
the teaching of swimming, and more hor- 
rible, teaching it for money. 
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“The moral of this is—hang your clothes 
on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 
If you must earn your way through 
school, do not try to do it honestly and 
fairly as Gerber did. No—by all means, 
no, simplify matters by getting some 
wealthy alumnus to pay your way. Ath- 
letics must be purged.” 

What is all this about? Are athletics 
really becoming in a bad way, or is some- 
one airing a grudge? Maybe our Football 
number will tell you. Watch for it! 


water. 


Undercurrents 


THE FAMOUS BARNARD CURRICULAR 
COMMITTEE 


Beyond working in the least objection- 
able of the “required subjects” and com- 
pleting the necessary major hours, students 
have not been expected to exhibit very 
much concern about what they should study 
or why. More than a year ago, a group 
of energetic women at Barnard, evidently 
realizing that to study what interested 
them was one of the most basic of student 
“yights,” tackled the subject, revised the 
curriculum and presented a report. It was 
quite a sensation in academic circles. That 
students should actually suggest something 
to make their education more interesting; 
that they should possess sufficient intel- 
lectual curiosity to want to delve into cer- 
tain studies which might give them a 
broader conception of their relation to the 
life and culture around them; in short, that 
young people should be capable of working 
out anything definite and constructive to 
improve their own education was quite a 
triumph and served as a reminder to those 
prone to mope over the apathy of American 
students in general. The Barnard Curricu- 
lar Committee became justly famous. 


Enthusiasm Extensive. 


But Prophets aren’t always heroes at 
home. A recent Barnard Bulletin com- 
menting on the project says, “The signi- 
ficance of the suggested curriculum to us 
is that it is the work of students—students 
who were vitally enough interested in this 
process of being educated to which they 
are subjected, to stop and consider their 
own reactions to it, to decide what they 
felt they needed, and whether college might 
answer these needs more effectively than 
at present. There is something extremely 
encouraging in the thought of a group of 
students serious enough about their work 
as students to do this. There is something 
equally discouraging in the thought that 
the majority of the students were not 
enough interested in their role as students 
to think seriously about the curriculum in 
which they were participating.” 

Not Officially Recognized 

“Some of the faculty were enthusiastic 
enough to give both favorable and unfa- 
vorable criticism, but there was, so far as 
we can discover, no official recognition of 
the curriculum by the faculty as a whole. 
Perhaps this is to be explained by the fact 
that the undergraduates were so lukewarm 
about it. The students knew that a part 
of their number had been delegated to draw 
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up this curriculum, but after it was pre- 
sented they talked about it for a day or 
two, and then proceeded to forget it. This 
cannot be construed even as evidence of 
student approval of the present curriculum; 
our impression is that it is accepted pas- 
sively, not enthusiasitcally.”’ 


The Dancing Star 
By AMY S. JENNINGS 


What is the use? We do not know the way, 

We honest of heart and generous of will— 

Only the loud and predatory bay 

Of long fanged leaders draws the yapping 
pack 

This way and that wherever there’s a kill. 

And we, shall we hold back 

While many saviours show us many ends: 

Christ, communism, art and blank despair? 

We who are strong and full of leaping joys; 

Who do not care 

For trumpeted solutions which descend 

From noise through noise to noise, 

Which roar for more disciples as a beast 

Bellows across the desert from his lair; 

We who will neither feast 

Upon the hills with singing sensualists, 

Who play with beauty on a shallow edge; 

What is our way, what is our heritage? 


Out! Out! The thunder rumbles in the west, 

The cold lake darkens with an icy zest, 

The threadbare trees are thinned 

Of leaves that shout and flutter down the 
wind, 

Glorious with unspent blood and unspent 
gold. 

Oh swift young heart, be bold 

Dance down the roadway with the dying 
gold, 

Dance down the roadway with the flying 
blood, 

You shall still find your lost creatorhood. 

You shall still find the deep unspoken word; 

It is your fate to give imperious pain, 

Your fate to tear the shuddering womb 
again, 

And in the dark to open what was sealed. 

Here in your heart 

The dancing star shall 
chord, 

Here in your heart 

Where the sick centuries are healed. 
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SENSIBILE INSTRUCTION 


PROFESSORS TOO SEEM A LITTLE 
WEARY OF THE GREAT MACHINE 


Cornell Daily Sun ccmments on this plan 
of “sensible instruction” because it wishes 
“to give voice to our personal gratification 
at the fact that there is, at Cornell, at least 
one professor who presumes that students 
are actually here of their own volition to 
study, and that they may be led to the 
Elysian Fields of 
pushed along the path by a phalanx of 
wearied instructors, with the Secretary’s 
Office yapping in the rear; and, speaking 
for the students, respectfully to urge con- 
sideration of such a method as a question, 
though academic, of more than academic 


interest. 


learning, as well as 


Proposes Relief to Police Force. 


‘Briefly, Professor ’s plan is to 


allow students to attend or not to attend, 


classes when they choose, and, if they 
choose, to come late, or leave early; to 
leave the laboratory open at all times for 
the use of students, requiring attendance 
at no particular time, even during those 
periods when instructors are in attendance 
for the assistance of students in diffi- 
culties; to permit students to do their labor- 
atory work at any time they choose, so the 
assigned work, which is elected by each 
student from a large list of available sub- 
jects be completed at the close of the term; 
to give a number of quizzes and prelims, 
which students are not required to take if 
they prefer to omit them; to substitue per- 
sonal conferences for examinations, as a 
means of grading, allowing each student, 
at the close of the conference, to decide 
whether his showing at that time shall be 
counted as 2 grade, or whether he thinks 
he can do better after further study and 
preparation; and to replace inadequate and 
carelessly prepared notebooks and lecture 


‘“‘On most, if not all, of the great political controversies of the last fifty 


notes by frequent meetings, of adequate 
length, between the individual students and 
the professor or senior instructor, as aids 
to review, and for clearing up difficulties. 


The Result—Would This be It? 


‘Attendance at lectures is approximately 
one hundred percent. Tardiness is almost 
unknown, at least not marked. Ninety per 
cent or more take the lecture quizzes and 
prelims. The amount of time devoted to 
laboratory work is largely in excess of that 
obtained by compulsory attendance. The 
student approaches his work unhandi- 
capped by the annoyance, not to say resent- 
ment at excathedral impositions against 
which he may justly rebel. 


Teacher Only Limited by Himself 


‘The teacher, free of annoyance at 
breaches of disciplinary regulation incident 
to the prevailing system, comes to the la- 
bors ot the day unhampered by anything 
except his own limitations, his mind con- 
cerned only with the business of teaching 
and his judgment unbiased by personal 
dislikes due to fractured regulations. 


Uninteresting and Joyless Tasks Disappear 


‘The student, even the poorest and most 
shiftless, accepts his responsibilities earn- 
estly and with approval. The instructor 
finds his work less time consuming and far 
more interesting and stimulating. Poring 
over inanimate, often carelessly prepared 
and commonly inaccurate notebooks until 
the late hours of the night, ever was an 
uninteresting and joyless, not to mention 
irritating and commonly profitless occupa- 
tion. A personal conference between 
teacher and pupil provides a stimulus to 
achievement and an incentive to good teach- 
ing which the preparation of note books 


and their examination cannot provide’.” 


Says the Sun: “Honestly, now, to a man 
up a tree, does it not seem as though such 
a plan of individual responsibility, with the 
work laid out, the opportunity to do it 
given freely, the informal as well as the 
classroom assistance of the instructing 
corps offered fully—does it not seem as 
though such a system is the logical, sen- 
sible, effectual method of conducting courses 
for University students?” 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


“For the young man or woman aspiring 
to a professional career, for the business 
man or woman, and for the woman in the 
home, careful attention should be given to 
certain forms and conventions of society of 
which every person intends to be a part. 


How Sweet! 


“To acknowledge an introduction a studied 
inclination of the head, a very fleeting 
smile, and a murmur of the name con- 
stitute full recognition. In most groups of 
society an offer of hand shaking is regarded 
as a mark of impulsive provincialism.” 

The Anchor. 


these EDUCATED classes have been wrong.’’ 


—Gladstone. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 


“An American writer recently announced 
his opinion that ‘Youth should not analyze 
its enjoyments. It should live... Criticism 
is the province of age, not youth...” At 
first this seems to contain a good deal of 
truth. But then the doubt arises as to the 
kind of life which the dictum orders. If 
life is not analyzed in the process of being 
lived, what criteria, pragmatic or ideal- 
istic, shall be employed to guide it? An 
analysis of the unanalytical life seems to 
show us that it is not a beautiful natural 
outpouring from the inner springs, but 
rather a careful, scrupulous following of 
convention, a gathering to itself of all the 
handed down bigotries and errors, as well 
as the collected wisdom of our predecessors. 
If criticism is the province of age, why do 
we find from experience that age so often 
gives us only the hackneyed professional 
critics of this or that particular, while the 
critics of the more fundamental things, the 
critics of the method of living itself, are 
recruited from youth? Even the greatest 
critic of all ages died on the cross before 
He reached the age at which elders might 
tolerate His criticism and admit that it 
was His province to criticize. 

Amherst Student 


WISCONSIN SENATE DEFINES 
UNDUE PUBLICITY 

“Any paid advertising, circulation of 
folders, dodgers, posters, or marked book- 
lets, or interviews with candidates (for 
student office) published in city or state 
papers that is done with the seemingly 
avowed intention of furthering the can- 
didate’s campaign shall disqualify him from 
holding office.” This rule was stated by 
the Wisconsin student senate to govern 
student elections. 


A Weak End 


Five of them were riding in a two-seated 
roadster. After the first hour one of the 
passengers of the lower layer asked one of 
the upper crust, “Is your foot asleep?” 
“No,” she replied. “Then,” declared the 
former speaker with the relief of con- 
viction, “it must be mine.” 

Vassar Miscellany News. 
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From Our Colleges 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
Much Ado by Educators 


A writer in the Orange and Blue of 
Carson Newman thinks the student body 
there is “not ready yet for complete stu- 
dent government, and will not be for some 
time.” It should be meted out cautiously, 
“and never to the extent that it is agitated 


in some colleges.” This unusual situation 


is due to the fact that Carson Newman stu- 


dents are entrusted to a College Admini- 
stration entrusted by a Board of Trustees, 
in turn entrusted by the Baptists of the 
State with the serious matter of education. 
As a next step, it is proposed that two stu- 
dents be put on the athletic council. 


Much Ado by Students 


The Men’s Senate of Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, resigned in a body as the re- 
sult of contention with “Prexy” over cur- 
tailment of campus activities. The Presi- 
dent had prohibited fraternities from hold- 
ing follow-up dances after their annual 
Founders’ Day social events. This was 
called an usurpation of student power. The 
President had further sent a communica- 
tion dealing with entertainment of women 
in fraternity houses without proper chap- 
eronage. Members of the fraternities pro- 
tested that no such occurences were cited. 


Wider Life 


Hoping to enlarge its outlook, the Uni- 
versity of California is bringing eight pro- 
fessors from Europe for its summer ses- 
sion. This is the largest number ever 
brought to the university. 

Last summer the University of Delaware 
permitted eight students to go abroad for 
a year with a member of the Modern Lan- 
guage staff of the University, and to study 
in French universities, their time to be 
credited as their Junior year in college. 


Propaganda or Understanding 


The Nation asserts that many European 
professors brought to American universi- 
ties last summer. were nothing more than 
propagandists for their respective govern- 
ments and nations; and that it remained 
for a student organization, the Forum, to 
bring to America European students who, 
instead of defending anything, gave us an 
insight into the problems of the respective 
peoples. The return visit of American stu- 
dents to European students and youth ra- 
ther than to European capitals and insti- 
tutions still further helped this understand- 
ing. 

Reed College 


Reed College students are proud because 
members of their faculty take active part 
in the Labor College nearby. Students are 
urged by their paper likewise to take part 
in the life of a community wider than the 
Campus. 


ANOTHER STADIUM BUILT 


California is building a stadium, to cost, 
according to reports, $1,200,000. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


Poor Old Princeton 


To be an Island in the Ku Klux 
‘Ocean of Tar’ 


The “Daily Princetonian” of October 31 


publishes an interview with Bishop Alma 
White, founder of the “Pillar of Fire”, a 
religious sect, and head of a small institu- 
tion called Alma College, at Zarepath, fif- 
teen miles north of Princeton. 

“For Princeton to try to remain indif- 
ferent to the Ku Klux Klan, if indeed it is 
trying to,” she said, “ is for Princeton to 
revolve, detached in her own little eddy of 
oblivion, while the rising tide of the great- 
est moral and political movement of the 
generation sweeps by..... 


“There is no reason why the Klan should 
not be secret. No fault is found with the 
secret meetings of other secret organiza- 
tions. In the colleges, for example, you 
have the windowless buildings of the secret 
societies at Yale, and they are accepted 
without question.” 

The Princetonian editorially replies, 
“America is fundamentally sane, with only 
occasional lapses. In Princeton likewise 
we are supposedly intelligent and so should 
not be influenced by the specious argu- 
ments of any grand imperial muckamuck 
of the Ku Klux Klan. If oblivion is destin- 
ed for those who oppose the ‘invisible em- 
pire’ we will at least keep our heads above 
the ‘rising tide of tar.’ ” 


A LIBRARY TRAGEDY 


Nearly everyone studying in library. 
Nearly x * * A student stands next 
window, gazing dreamily across the coun- 
try landscape. Absently begins to trifle 
with cords of shade. Is inexperienced tri- 
fler, for shade smashes together with bang. 
Everyone jumps. Tittering. Librarian 
looks daggers. Student sheepishly sits in 
chair by magazine rack, fumbles for maga- 
zine, perspiring and seeing double behind 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

Evansville Crescent 


DO YOU BELONG TO A GROUP 
WHICH WILL BE STUDYING “YOUTH 
MOVEMENTS” THIS WINTER? 


MATERIAL IS VERY HARD TO 
CURE. 


REALIZING THIS, THE NEW STU- 
DENT IS MAKING A SPECIAL OFFER! 
WE SHALL SEND A PACKAGE CON- 
TAINING: 


10 COPIES OF OUR SPECIAL SUP- 
PLEMENT WRITTEN AND PUB- 
LISHED IN GERMANY, 


5 COPIES OF THE NUMBER CON- 
TAINING ARTICLES BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE AMERICAN STU- 
DENT MISSION WHICH SPENT 
LAST SUMMER IN GERMANY. 

THIS IS CRITICAL, ANALYTICIAL, 
FIRST-HAND MATERIAL. 

THESE 15 COPIES WILL BE MAILED 
TO YOU FOR $1. 

AN OFFER YOU DON’T WANT TO 
MISS! 


SE- 
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Much Enthusiasm 
Shown Over Student 
Volunteer Convention 


COLLEGES ALL CHOOSING DELE- 
GATES—MORE THAN 1,000 TO SEND 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


MODERN: INDUSTRIALISM AND RA- 
CIAL RELATIONS AMONG SUBJECTS 
FOR DISCUSSION. 


The ninth international Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement will be held 
at ‘Indianapolis, Indiana, from December 28 
Once every student genera- 
tion these conferences are held. At the 
last one at Des Moines, Iowa, nearly 7,000 


to January 1. 


students were present. 
A great deal of interest is manifested in 
various colleges over the choosing of the 


delegates. Special cars are being taken by 
the large groups from eastern colleges but, 
due to the many institutions represented, 
only a limited number of delegates can go 
from each. The National Student Forum 
will send representatives. 


The speeches and discussions cover social 
and industrial questions which are interest- 
ing college students at present. “Present- 
day Social and Intellectual] Unrest,” ‘“Ra- 
cial Relations and Christian Brotherhood,” 
‘International Problems and the Christian 
Way of Life” are among the things which 
will be talked about. To enable more free 
discussion, about thirty smaller groups will 
meet daily during the session. 

Sherwood Eddy, John R. Mott, Dr. Wat- 
son of Egypt, Dr. Paul Harrison of Arabia, 
Dr. D. J. Fleming, and Dr. Andrew Tucker 
Das of India, Rev. Edwin Woods of London, 
and Newton Ravel of Canada are among 
the speakers. 


ON THE GREEK FRIEZE 
IN A UNIVERSITY 


Above our puny heads the firm fair feet 

Of those great ruddy Greeks rise from the 
band 

Earth-colored, like the earth of their own 
land 

And we are but their footstools, as is mcet. 


Those vivid ones, though painted, walk and 
greet 

With open eye and dominating hand; 

Teacher and pupil saliently stand 

More living even now than our most fleet 

More potent athletes...... 


Alcibiades! 

Our wastrels wear no bay leaves in their 
hair 

Nor even unworthily love Socrates; 

Our Platos have bald heads and hardly care 

(How drably they would wander on a 
frieze!) 

For now philosophy must have a chair.... 
FLORENCE TANNENBAUM 

Columbia University 
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Ku Klux Strong for Education 


“TAXES AND THE RIGHT ATTITUDE TOWARD BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION ARE LOOKED UPON BY KLANSMEN AS THE MOST IMPOR- 
TANT BEQUEST THEY CAN MAKE TO THEIR OWN GHILDREN 


AND TO HUMANITY.”’ 


By MILTON ELROD 
Editor of “The Fiery Cross” 
Official Publication of the Klan in Indiana 


Editors Note: After hearing vague ru- 
mors that the Klan was seeking to “take 
over colleges” and to establish “chapters” 
in various universities, we sought some first 
hand information about what the Ku Klux 
conception of education was. Here it is: 

Webster says, “Education is properly a 
drawing forth”, implying not so much the 
communication of knowledge as the disci- 
pline of the intellect, the establishment of 
the principles and the regulation of the 
heart. 

Here, we have in tabloid form, the exact 
status of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan 
and their attitude toward education, i. e. 
“the establishment of principles and re- 
gulation of the heart”. 


Material well-being not enough 

The American school must draw its in- 
spiration from something higher than 
material well-being. Well equipped schools 
and competent school teachers are not 
enough, yet the crying demand today is for 
competent teachers well paid. We must 
have, however, more moral integritive pur- 
poses as well as material development. The 
seeds of human liberty which were so liber- 
ally planted by our fathers and enriched 
by their blood have brought forth after 
their kind; the American ideal of education 
shines with such glow and luster that it 
lightens today the darkest corners of the 
earth as the only ray of hope for a suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Klan Against Nothing 

A great many people, who are not in- 
formed, believe that the Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, so far as education is con- 
cerned, are merely against the Parochial 
school system. This is farthest from the 
truth. The Klan is against nothing what- 
ever, and, any thought that it is against 
the Parochial school system is brought out 
by the adherents of that system themselves 
realizing that the school question exists 
where ever Catholicism exists and that 
liberty of conscience, freedom of the people 
to serve God as they understand Him and 
an awakened conscience concerning the 
public school question, will. force the spot- 
light of publicity upon the Parochial school 
system. 
Klansmen Question Purpose of Education 

The attitude of the Klansman on the 
school question is simply, he asks himself 
“Why schools”, and goes further in his 
line of reasoning and thinks the matter 
out for himself something in this manner: 

Why schools? What is the true end of 
American education? You say it gives a 
better chance to live and make a living. 
This is not why we have our schools. You 
can live and make a living without an 
education, but we cannot have and preserve 


a democracy without a free school system. 
Education is the life of this Nation; with- 
out it the republic cannot live. The schools 
hold the hope of our civilization and go- 
vernment. The red schoolhouse holds the 
destiny of this great republic. Through 
the training of the youth that enter her 
portals DEMOCRACY WILL BE MADE 
SAFE IN AMERICA. - 


Americanization is not the new educa- 
tional ideal. Four millions of foreigners 
need to be Americanized—and speedily— 
but above this and first in importance, is 
the fact that all the millions of Americans 
in America need to be democratized—noth- 
ing less should be our educational aim. 
When we have educated for democracy, 
then we will add all other things to help 
people live, and make a living. 


Realization of Citzenship 


The Klan insists that education must 
lead to a larger realization of citizenship; 
a deeper spiritual, a broader intellectual 
preparation for its privileges and duties. 
This is placing education on a higher plane 
than the Old World system. There they 
train a man into a machine, the soul into a 
pair of hands. We believe that citizenship 
in a democracy like ours is essentially 
Christian; therefore, we insist on the Bible 
being placed in the public schools. 

The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan hold 
that there can be no adequated education- 
al progress without tax support for schools. 
Taxes and the right attitude toward Boards 
of Education are looked upon by Klans- 
men as the most important bequest they 
can make to their own children and to 
humanity. 

Schools must be free of politics 

Another important point appreciated and 
understood by all Klansmen is that in the 
great majority of States, the State and 
County Superintendent of Education and 
those in charge of our public and rural 
schools are chosen on their basis of politi- 
cal affiliations. To remedy this, we must, 
“turn our gaze in the right direction,” and 
then walk in that way and appreciate the 
fact that to secure a broader education and 
to the ends that the shackles themselves 
may be struck from the arms of those 
agencies of education, Klansmen feel that 
the answer is in a new Messiah born in 
the Bethlehem of the American Ballot Box. 


It is the firm determination of all Ame- 
rican Patriots and Klansmen, that our 
schools shall never be endangered by the 
power and spirit of the Vatican whose de- 
sire in respect to schools is to establish the 
Parochial school system and claim State 
aid. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 


From Football 
To Annuals 


There is often a wearying sameness 


about college papers. Mechanically in the 
fall they all take up greetings, pledgings, 
hazing, advice and rules for opening func- 


tions. Then all is swallowed up in the all 


absorbing subject—football. There is even 


a sameness in the way the football heroes’ 
pictures look; they either stand erect with 
feet wide apart—in a challenging attitude, 
or, in a rather demure way, with a hand 


on one hip and a self-conscious expression. 
There are summons to pep meetings, de- 
nouncements of those who don’t “yell” at 
games; glorious chants about “fighting the 
fight.” Beat the enemy; boost the team, 
ete., etc. To an insider it all gives a thrill, 
no doubt; to “the man up a tree” who in- 
cidentally has some couple of hundred col- 
lege papers to read, the invariable repeti- 
tions do grow rather monotonous. 


FOOTBALL HAS A RIVAL 


Of late another subject has found its 
way into press prominence. Ninety-five 
per cent of all the papers prophesy annuals. 
Here there is not such a sameness—except 
that all fraternity pictures must be in by 
next week and that Florenz Ziegfeld is go- 
ing to receive another batch of beauties to 
judge. Deans and Presidents are inter- 
viewed and describe the Merits and Desira- 
bility of the Annual. Dean Blank can 
never afford to be without an Olympiad; 
President Dash is photographed signing 
the first order for a Neptonian; Professor 
Ecks reminds the senior class what a trea- 
sured possession this will be in after years. 

An oasis in all this is the decision of the 
student body at Rockford College to do 
away with the annual. ‘One of the most 
cherished traditions” of the college is being 
laid aside and those who would have worked 
for it are putting in the same amount of 
time raising money for an endowment fund. 
At least this disabuses the minds of some 
students of the infallibility of college tra- 
ditions. 


WHAT CAN STUDENTS “DO?” 


This winter the Student Friendship Fund 
—already well-known here for its credi- 
table work abroad—is appealing to Amer- 
ican students. “The European Student 
Relief does not have regard for color, race 
or creed among the students to whom it 
ministers,” says a director of the work. 
“We are finding this fall that many stu- 
dents are 1eceiving the proposal in an 
amiable manner, but we are right now very 
short of students in the different colleges 
who take sufficient initiative to see that the 
entire body is challenged to give actual 
cash. We must all work together to get 
adequate funds cabled across before the 
worst freezing weather exhausts the al- 
ready too depleted resources now in the 
hands of Distributing Committees.” 

If these young people are not allowed to 
build up their societies, the task will fall 
to us; we are hardly capable of doing so. 
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YOUNG RUSSIA 


Have You Always Thought of Russia as a Land of Mystery and Revolution? 


Read what Mr. Robert W. Dunn of The 
Civil Liberties Union tells of a visit with 
young Russian companions. 


I have just looked through your issue of 
November third and find it full of Germany 
—a not inappropriate theme in view of the 
present tragedy being enacted in that coun- 
try. Germany and German youth your cor- 
respondents have learned to know very well, 
I only long for the day when your journal 
can have as much first-hand material on 
youth of another great European people 
just a little farther east. 


Knows We'd Like Them 


From what I have seen of the youth of 
Russia, I think you would like them and I 
doubt if after knowing them you would 
feel, as does one of your contributors, Mr. 
Barth, when he insists on shoving Russia 
over the Urals and disclaiming their share 
in European culture or civilization. But it 
is not for me to argue with one who thinks 
first of the “Fatherland” of Europe, what- 
ever that is, instead of the “fatherland” of 
the world—at least one which would in- 
clude some of my very precious and alto- 
gether cultured Russian companions with 
whom I have hiked, swum, kicked a football, 
danced and done other things it may inter- 
est you to know exist in that not quite so 
savage land. 


Saw Various Doings of Youth Groups 


Everywhere I went in Russia I came upon 
young workers of the Komsomol, an organi- 
zation with a membership of over 500,000. 
I know little about the workings of their 
national machinery though I have seen their 
central office and the interesting journals 
which they issue. My experience with them 
has been as I saw them locally and in all 
parts of Russia doing social work of vari- 
ous sorts. I have known some of them 
quite well, and have plaved about with them 
both in Moscow and in the provinces, going 
sledding and skiing with them and to the 
opera, the Moscow Art Theatre, as well as 
to the student dormitories at the Univer- 
sities, 

Youth of Action 

A few examples of what these youths do 
will illustrate their activity and perhaps 
explain my admiration. 

A small village a thousand miles from 
Moscow on the foothills of the Urals. In 
the Volodarsky Theatre a boy’s orchestra 
is playing. The Komsomols.of the village 
are staging a “spectacle” (play). The 
curtain has not yet risen. The garden by 
the theatre door is humming with life as 
the laughing joyous youths prepare for 
their parts in the drama. The audience 
is made up of peasants who never saw a 
play in their lives before the Komsomols 
organized a theatrical troupe in Grachovka. 
The play is to be held for the benefit of the 
local primary schools to raise money to 
buy fuel, pencils and books for all the chil- 
dren next winter. The Komsomols are the 


youth of action. They originated the idea. 
They raise the money. And they learn the 
art of the theatre at the same time. 


A Meeting to Discuss Religion 


Another village in the same gubernia. 
The People’s House with the Soviet head- 
quarters upstairs is filled to the razters 
with peasants, young and old. The air is 
thick with the smell of Mahodka (a mild 
peasant tobacco) and sheepskin coats. On 
the platform sit the leaders of the local 
Komsomol. They have arranged this meet- 
ing to discuss religion. The speakers—an 
old priest from the Greek Orthodox Church, 
a young handsome priest representing the 
element known as the Living Church, a 
Mohammedan leader from the small Tartar 
population of the town, and the secretary 
of the Communist Party of a nearby town. 

The discussion is on a distinctly high 
plane. Each speaker is heard with respect 
and tolerance. There is no hooting or hiss- 
ing or disorder of any sort....As we leave 
the meeting which has lasted five and a 
half hours with not a Komsomol or a peas- 
ant moving from his seat, a noblewoman, 
an interpreter with a relief mission, re- 
marks to a friend: “What a wonderful 
change in the mujhiks! Before the revolu- 
tion they were like cows. Now they sit 
for hours listening to a purely intellectual 
discussion. The boys who arranged that 
meeting are to be congratulated.” 

Youth Bears Full Share in Soviet Council 

Another scene. You step off the su- 
burban train at Beetsa, a small station on 
the railway that runs to Nihjni-Novogrod 
and the great Fair. Two fresh cheeked 
quiet-mannered boys greet you and take 
you to their sleds. Two colts dash through 
the stinging frosty air. You reach the 
Ferrane Farm—a Co-educational Schoo] 
for the study of Medicinal Herbs. 

This was once the estate of a wealthy 
lawyer, and a leader of the Conservative 
part. But he is not there 
Instead a swarm of boys and girls welcome 
you and lead you in first to the room of 
their Director and then to the Komsomol 
Headquarters, their own room where the 
school soviet meets, its walls flaming with 
portraits and cartoons and fight-the-famine 
appeals and  use-more-tractors exhorta- 
tions, and the like. The Komsomol mem- 
bers are clearly the finest boys in the 
school. They have worked out for the 
school a very workable scheme of self gov- 
ernment. They know their farms and their 
greenhouses and their stock and they take 
a real joy in their life. I am sure they 
measure up to the average run of youth, 
say, in the Jugend Bewegung of Saxony or 
Prussia. 

Another scene I remember well at the 
great Pushkin art and musical school des- 
cribed by Jessica Smith in the November 
7th issue of “The Nation.” After supper 
and dancing “the tables are cleared, the 
youngest children are sent off to bed and 


to greet you. 


the soviet assembles.” And in that soviet 
I remember Pavlov, the tall gracious lad, 
the gentle and handsome Nikolai and a half 
dozen others who led in the discussion, 
their voices being of equal weight with the 
teachers and directors. This was youth 
bearing its full share in council. I had 
never seen anything like it. Neither had 
the other Americans who were there. 


Active in Many Lines. 


These scenes only touch the picture of 
the Youth Movement in Russia. I have 
met Komsomols also in the following places 
and doing the following pieces of useful 
social work: 

On the famine front doing every kind 
of epidemic work, emergency nursing, 
child feeding, transport of supplies, teach- 
ing management work in institutions. 

At the Moscow railroad stations, night 
and day, watching for waifs drifting in 
from the country. When they find such 
‘children they take them at once to the Mos- 
cow Educational Department where they 
are cared for in well-managed Collectors 
until their parents can be found or until 
they can be placed, in case they are or- 
phans, in some trade school or children’s 
home. 

Presenting “Prince Igor’ or “Boris Go- 
dounoff” before enthusiastic audiences of 
workers in factory clubs in Moscow and 
Samara. Everywhere receiving ringing 
applause for their artistic dancing, sing- 
ing and acting. 

In the Moscow Experimental Factory in 
which 5,000 shareholders of the Russian- 
American Industrial Corporation of New 
York have invested—young workers study- 
ing the technique of the tailoring industry, 
eager to learn the processes of their trade 
in order to bring about the day when the 
forces of nature will be controlled for the 
well-being of mankind. In the factory 
school, in classes and “circles” and dramatic 
groups at this factory, and in a dozen other 
factories, doing things we talk and drean 
about. in America and perhaps even in 
troubled, starving Germany. 


Truly International 


These are the Russian Komsomols and 
they appeal to the imagination of those 
who believe in the Youth Movement and its 
international aspects. For above all else, 
these vouths are thorough internationalists, 
They deserve, I suggest, to be admitted, 
at least as fraternal delegates to the Inter- 
national of Youth! 

Fortunately they don’t need our help and 
charity as do the young workers of Ger- 
many, for they are living in a country that 
has been fortunate enough to have made 
tremendous gains through its social revolu- 
tion. They can, in fact, help us much more 
than we can help them. But the first thing 
is to find out more about them. If I have 
only stimulated your desire to do this, I 
have accomplished my purpose. 
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JUST WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


“LIBERAL”’ 


COURSES FURNISH MOST CRITICS. 


HOW ARE STUDENTS SEEKING TO GET ‘‘FAITH’’? 


By GLENN HOOVER 
University of Washington, now studying economics at the University 
of Strassbourg, France 


I am in accord with the aims of THE 
NEW STUDENT. I like it. I have met 
the Editors. I like them too and, what is 
more important, respect them. And now 
I feel free to rake them and it over the 
coals a bit, but, I trust, in a way not en- 
tirely destructive. 

Some one is always writing in your pa- 
per about “Education,” using the word 
without qualifications, pure and undefined 
by any adjective or restrictive clause. They 
write as though “Education” is or ought 
to be one and the same thing for the Es- 
kimo, the Hot‘entot, a Catholic priest, or a 
Professor of Pagan philosophy. Or, if 
that seems far fetched, they write as 
though it ought to be the same thing for 
a Kansas Youth who is going to raise 
wheat or an East sider who is -going to 
sell Men’s Clothes or a Los Angeles girl 
who is going to teach French in High 
School. 


Protests against vague thinking 


Now I think it is thoroughly unscientific 
and confusing to apply the same word to 
the processes through which these three 
young people are passing in their respec- 
tive Universities. There is no unity in 
what they wish to get out of their college 
experience, there is no unity in what their 
colleges are attempting to give them, there 
is no unity in the methods of instruction. 
For me at least, the application of the 
same word to three so distinctly different 
things is the result either of slovenly writ- 
ing or vague thinking. As you may have 
surmised I wish to protest against it. 

Again: Faith in what? 

Those of us who thoroughly approved of 
Mr. Marvin’s article “Education in a 
Changing Age” (issue of Oct. 6th) in 
which he ridiculed the bland assurance that 
the purpose of education was “training for 
life,” do not wish to climb down out of one 
cloud only to soar into another. That is 
why we must part company with “D. P. 
H.” when he writes in your issue of Oct. 
20th: “We suspect that many of our el- 
ders retain the nineteenth century belief in 
science and knowledge. We cannot share 
it. We need a faith.” 
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APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 


the New Student for one year. 
Name 


Ce 


College 


College or business address ............-. 
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Now there he stops at the point where 
he ought most evidently to go on. Faith 
in what, I would ask. He has merely taken 
us out to the end of a limb of a tree and 
shown us empty space. Would he have 
us believe that any kind of faith is good, 
a sort of generalized abstraction? Some 
of our colored brethren once had a sublime 
faith in the efficiency of rabbit’s feet and 
many a Voodoo worshipper has faith, even 
as a grain of mustard seed, in a hundred 
amulets and charms. 


What has faith to do with universities? 


Is it a faith in God and his goodness that 
he would have us imbibe in college? This 
is a field which the Church has claimed as 
its own for two thousand years and there 
seems to be no good reason to believe that 
the modern university is better equipped 
to render such a service. Faith is the ba- 
sic material of religion. It is a vital ne- 
cessity for many who cannot content them- 
selves with a “belief in science and knowl- 
edge.” But those who feel such a need, 
it would seem, might find satisfaction in 
the faiths of one of the hundred and one 
creeds and sects in America, or if not, they 
may easily start a new one—but what have 
these things to do with a modern univer- 
sity or its curricula? 


Indecision is among “Liberal” Students 


We ought to remember that the search- 
ing and internal indecision which is un- 
doubtedly increasing among university stu- 
dents in America is almost entirely con- 
fined to the students of the colleges of Arts, 
Letters, etc..—those who are in search of 
a “liberal” education. It is almost non- 
existent among the students in the profes- 
sional colleges. They know what they want 
and are getting it quite industriously and 
contentedly. But the seekers after a “lib- 
eral” education do not know what they 
want nor do the institutions know what 
they ought to try to give them, and dis- 
satisfaction follows inevitably. 


I do not wish to write disparagingly of the 
colleges whose purpose is avowedly the dis- 
semination of a “liberal education.” I be- 
lieve it is easier to justify the expenditure 
of public money on such a college, than on 
one whose sole purpose seems to be to en- 
able some young gentlemen to be engineers 
instead of mechanics or accountants instead 
of book-keepers. 


Critics must tell us what they want 


But it does seem to me imperative that 
the colleges that deal in “liberal education” 
should tell us with hitherto unknown pre- 
cisién what it is, and the curricula and 
teaching methods best edapted to attain it. 
In the meantime our restless critics need 
not wait for such an announcement. They 
too may begin at once and tell us definite- 
ly what they hope to obtain from the non- 
professional: colleges. If it is a “faith” 


they want, will they please tell us what 
sort of a faith and what teaching subjects 
and methods presumably will engender it? 

Until then I am afraid our criticism is 
only destructive and worse, rather befogs 
the whole question. 


To American Students 


By W. E. B. DuBois 
Editor of The Crisis 


Why are you in college? There are 


many theories. For the most part, I pre- 


sume like myself in similar case, you are 


there because you are there, having been 
sent. But being there you do think some- 
what of the reasons. Colleges are places 
where men make social acquaintances 
which are valuable in after life. They 
are places where, now and then, you get 
into close contact with great teachers or 
great thinkers. They may be places where 
you learn to read unknown books. The 
college is almost certainly a place where 
you think thoughts quite new to you. And, 
incidentally through and by all this you 
may learn facts about the world. And if 
there is any possibility of summing up all 
these things into a phrase or phrases, the 
college life is more or less a preparation 
for living, and for living in a word of 
human beings. If, now, there is one thing 
in this preparation more important than 
any other, it is that your attitude toward 
these fellow beings should be sane and 
reasonable; and the first article of that 
attitude is a willingness on your part to 
let other folk have the same experiences, 
the same preparation for living that you 
have. And it is the denial of this obvious 
and simple dictum that makes war and 
tyranny, race hatred and, hell. 


You will, of course, be told that this 
dictum cannot be applied, that only a 
chosen few can have such chances to learn 
to. live as you are having. It will be 
delicately hinted that you are of these 
Chosen Few. You are. But that is all the 
more reason why you should not take unfair 
and unsportsmanlike advantage of the ac- 
cident that has placed you where you are, 
to keep out of the Democracy of Culture, 
the Jew and the Negro, the Pauper and 
the “Mucker,” the Woman and the Fool. 
On this rock is written the Law and the 
Prophets. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


I enclose $....... ... &8 my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
for one year a8 & ..... 

Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
member.® 650 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 


NQ@ MO ii efor. 6 cies sasiecrnase « 
College or Business address ..........00- 


Home Address 
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